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PREFACE 



THIS book is an amplification, with such revision as has 
been found necessary, of lectures delivered by me at 
the University of Madras in 1926. 

Pnndyan antiquities have, somehow, failed to interest 
scholais as much as the history of the Pallavas and the 
Cholas The relative seclusion of the country, and the 
fact that the Pandyas had at no stage any great influence 
on the main course of Indian history, may account for 
this comparative neglect A complete view of the story 
of South India, however, cannot be obtained until the 
history of the Pandyas is fully worked out 

Though the last twenty or thirty years have been 
marked by the discovery of much new material for the 
reconstruction of Pandyan history, we are still by no 
means sufficiently equipped to attempt a full and satis- 
factoiy account of the Pandyan Kingdom This work 
makes no claim to be considered such. It aims, rather, 
at a preliminary survey of the present state of our know- 
ledge on the subject, suggesting tentative reconstructions 
wherever possible, and furnishing an outline to be filled 
in by further study and research Much attention has 
necessarily been devoted to chronology and political 
history, society, religion and government have been, 
however, briefly discussed in relation to each section of 
the study. 

• Much work yet remains to.be done before the history 
of the Pandyas can be fully understood The internal 
chronology of the Sangam Age, the history of about two 
centuries before the Pandya restoration under Kadungdn 
and the transition from the conditions of the Sangam 
Age to those of the First Empire, the detailed history of 
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the Kings of the Pandya line in tiie Chola Parnlya 
period, and the dynastic relations of the Kings of the 
Second Empire, aie some of the largci problems that 
await solution Many small questions relative to the 
wars and campaigns have to be settled before the changes 
in the political geography of South India can be traced 
with accuiacy. The Kongu chieftains with Pandya 
names and the Pandya s of Uccangi present other problems 
of considerable interest and no less difficult) Oni) 
recently has the publication of the h iO of inscriptions 
been started, and a careful study of these is necessar) 
foi a complete understanding of the social life of the 
country, at least undei the Second Empire 

Many friends have helped me in various ways in the 
preparation of this book, and to them all I take this 
opportunity of expressing my "latitude Sir f Dost 
kachari very kindly allowed the use of his library and of 
the list of Pudukkoltah inscriptions and their texts (un- 
published). Messrs K Swaminathan, li A (Oxon.), V 
Saranatha Aiyangar, M.A., and C S Snnivasachari, M \, 

> have gone through the book at vatious stages and oflercd 
useful suggestions Mr S R Balasubramania Aiyai, 
B.A , LT, read the proofs, verified the references, and 
offeied helpful cnticism, he also assisted me in preparing 
the index. Pandit M Raghava Aiyangar kindly dis- 
cussed with me his views on. the Knlabhras and some 
other matters. A special woid of thanks is due to Rao 
Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswann Aiyangar, University 
Professor of Indian History, for much valuable advice and ‘ 
for the kind intei est he has evinced in the publication. 

National College, •) c 

Trichinopoly l K. A. N. 

June jo, 1929 j 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION AND 
DIACRITICAL MARKS 



LONG vowels are indicated thus a Generally, c repre- 
sents ^ , but forms well established in usage like Chola 
Chidambaram, etc., have been retained. The following 
may also be noted d stands for ^ , 1 for err , 1 for , 
n for cot- , n for @ , r for p , s for ST , s for q and t for 
The form Pandya is used, though, strictly speaking, it 
must be written Pandya. The Tamil passages quoted 
in the text have been, with a few insignificant exceptions, 
transliterated in the Additional Notes at the end 




CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTORY SOURCES 

• 

In recent years there has been a considerable accession 
of fresh material for the study of South Indian History 
m general, and of the Pandyan kings m particular But 
no attempt has been made till now to narrate the history 
of the Pandyas in a continuous sketch and on scientific 
lines . 1 The period to be covered m this book ranges 
over several centunes and at every step we come across 
difficult questions that could be answered, if at all, only 
by a careful balancing of several rival points of view. 
The treatment of the subject must consequently be 
selective and such as to avoid fruitless controversy 
We have no need to concern ourselves with general 
questions of the origin of the Dravidians and their 
culture 2 The student of Pandyan history is not directly 

1 There is of course the \nluable sketch of Mr K V S Aiyar in hie 
Ancient Dckhan A commendable attempt has recently been made by 
Pandit Hanhara Aiyar of the Tirthapnti High School, Ambasamudram', to 
present the story in Tamil in three small booklets The old sketches of 
Wilson [JR AS), Nelson ( Madura Country) and Sewell (Anttqmites, 
\ol 11 ) are now much antiquated 

2 The 1 Dravidian problem ''has been much debated from various 
points of view in the pages of the Tamilian Antiquary (defunct) See also 
Caldwell, Comparative Grammai , Introduction, M Srinivasa Aiyangar, 
Tgimil Studies, Essays I— III , Slater, Dravidian Element in Indian Culture 
Kanakasabhai, The Tamils 1SOO Years Ago, pp 49£f , makes several guesses 
that do notappear to have received confirmation The main questions are — 
were the pre-Aryans a homogeneous or composite race ? Were they ' indi- 
genous and aboriginal ’ (Fergusson) or were they immigrants, wholly or in 
part’from elsewhere ? The attempt to support the Lemunan theory from 
references to Tamil literature, e g SilappadikHram , si, 11 18-20, cannot 
be considered satisfactory 
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concerned with the answ'ers to questions like the follow- 
ing — w ho were the Tamils ? Were they indigenous or 
foreign to the land where we find them in historical 
times ? Did they come by land from the north or the 
south, or by sea ? But it is necessary for us to be clear 
in our minds about the relation in which Tamil culture 
stands to the culture of the rest of India. The question 
relates not so much to the extent of culture among the 
Tamils before the advent of Sanskrit influences as to 
whether the blending of Aryan with pre-Aryan culture 
was in essence a different process in the South from 
what it was m Northern India The persistent independ- 
ence of the Tamil idiom (and to a less degree of other 
Dravidian languages) m the face of Sanskrit, is in strik- 
ing contrast with the almost total disappearance of non- 
Sanskritic vernaculars in the north of India. On the 
other hand we have at present no traces of any literary 
work in the Tamil language, however ancient, which 
1 does not betray Sanskrit influence to some extent. We 
may conclude that the results of Aryan penetration into 
the south were more cultural than racial and the pre- 
Aryan inhabitants survived the ‘ conquest ’ m sufficient 
strength to retain their own language and many of their 
old habits and methods of life, with the consequence, 
that the resulting culture was a real blend of the 
Aryan and Dravidian elements which shows several 
points of difference from the 'culture of the remaining 
parts of India which were more thoroughly Aryamzed. 1 

r 

1 See Tamil Studies, pp 193-5 , Kanakasabhai (p 52) no doubt much 
overrated the attainments of Dravidians (and traced them to China !) while 
Caldwell ( Comparative Grammar, pp 113-4) is nearer the truth Dr Slater's 
book on ‘ Dravidian Elements ’ betrays many signs of an utter misreading 
of the story of Indian culture The attempted reconstruction of a pre- 
Aryan Tamil Polity before the days of Agastya has not been a success See, 
however, Senathi-Raja m JRAS, 1887, pp 558 ff and the Tamilian 
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many Pandyan inscriptions as the name of the capital' 
Anothei story (No. 36) ie£eis the name Madui.i to the 
fact that £iva conveited into sweet nectai the livci of 
poison emitted by a giant cobia set upon the city by the 
magic of the Jamas On anothei occasion these hcielics 
sent an elephant against the city (No. 26) and the Lend 
petrified this beast in the foim of the Anamalai Hill, 
and as he used a lion-faced .mow on the occasion, the v 
Pandyan king made a temple foi Naiasimha on the lull. 
We shall have occasion latci to notice the tiue histoiy 
of the temple Apait fiom such stones, which need not 
be fuither lel.uled heie, these Pur ana \ , — especially the 
earliest veision, which has been engaging 0111 attention 
more than the otheis, — may be found occasionally to 
contain hints of great impoitancc. Thus the life of 
Manikkavasagar is treated in such detail as to explain 
the occasions on which he sang paiticulai hymns of Ins 
T tut vain gam and his life is nauated bcfoic that of 
Gnanasambandai , and in this older, this veision is 
followed by the latci veisions also. It must also be 
noted that some of these ‘ sacred spoils ’ are rcfciicd to 
m the works of early Tamil litciatuie and it is significant 
that none of these eaily lefci cnees shows any sign of 
hostility to Jams 01 Buddhists. 1 These local and tradi- 
tional Pm anas are often veiy well supplemented by 
references in quasi-histoncal and religious works like the 
P cnyapii) dnam, while the few direct references to his- 
torical persons and occuirenccs furnished by the saints 
and poets of the Tcvaram and the T iruvUymoh aie of 
inestimable value 1 hen, we have the Sangam works 
which form a class by themselves and contain much 
valuable information which still awaits systematic r and 



1 Sec l a Silappadik&ram , c into 11, 11 23-30 
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inscriptions, South India is remarkably fortunate. The 
number of Pandyan records registered in the Epigra- 
phical reports of Madras and Travancore are now a few 
thousands , but not many of these can be referred to 
dates prior to A.D. 1000. There are no doubt many 
more still awaiting discovery and registration. It may 
be noted in passing that, since the rejection by govern- 
ment of Dr. Hultzsch’s suggestion to prohibit the c 
renovation of temples till the inscriptions in them have 
been copied, ‘ a more vigorous attempt had to be made 
to secure impressions of the inscriptions thus threatened 
with destruction 11 ‘It was the practice in ancient 
times, whenever a temple had to be rebuilt, to copy the 
lithic records found on its walls into a book and then 
re-engrave them again on the new walls ’ 2 and it would 
be well if this practice were followed by the renovators 
of temples in our own day. 

The bulk of the early inscriptions employ the script 
known as Vattelultu m the Tamil parts and the grantha 
in the Sanskrit parts , Vatteluttu gave way to the present 
Tamil script about the time of the Chola conquest of the 
Pandya country, say about the end of tenth century 
A D. 3 or the middle of the eleventh. It may also be 
noted that several of the later inscriptions are in excel- 
lent verse while the longer records of the early Pandyas 
attain to great literary merit as prose compositions. 

1 H Krishna Sastn, Introduction to S I 1 [Texts) vol iv, see also 
ARE 1902 ‘ What the Mussulmans did not destroy is being demolished 
by pious Hindus !’— Hultzsch. Mr Krishna Sastri has remarked elsewhere 
[ARE, 1913, part li, para 41), ‘ Some intelligent engravers on the stone 
helped by the members of the Archaeological staff must, in my opinion, 
be enough to carry out this old scheme of preserving ancient records from 
complete ruin ’ e 

"ASI, 1909-10 , pp 128-9 

3 See ARE, 1905, p 43 , also Travancore Archaologtcal Senes 
vol, i, p. 286 
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Sometimes the set term? of the historical introductions 
in the inscriptions of parliculai kings help the historian 
in identifying the iccordsnnd fiMtig their .age 

Considei ihle light has been slice! in particular on the 
historv of the I'amhns of the 1'itst Umpire of the seventh 
to (he tenth untunes \ n by uncial nnpoitant docu- 
ment" brought to light smee toof 'I hese are the dated 
st<>nc inscriptions fjom \inimlai and Aivarmalai , the 
Tnchmopoh and Amlusamudiam inscriptions of Vara- 
guna . and the copper plate records known as the Smna- 
manui plate's (two utA and the \el\ikkuch grant The 
Madras Museum plates of Jati! oarnian are now bettei 
timleistood than t!ie\ were when they were published in 
1S03 \Ii these records (except the Museum plates) are 
still new , and there is much room for difference as to their 
import at several points Pandean affairs often derive 
elucidation from the iccordsof the contcmpoinry Cholas 
and among these the I mivnlargfulu plates and the 
Leiden grant of KajCndra Choh deserve special mention. 
'1 he Pallava grants ire also occnsionallv very helpful. 

One difficulty that rs common loan interpretation of 
all Pandvan recoids arises from the way in winch they 
mention regnal years in double dates 1 years opposite y 
years Several suggestions have been made but none of 
them is quite satisfactoiy, and the usual procedure is to 
treat the date as equivalent to i + y years,’ and calcu- 
late the date of accession nccoidingly One instance 

1 The hi tors o( this question i vtrv inten tinw nml the ewious render 
1 -referred t<> tlu follow fi w — Jlurptix nml Nntcn Snstri, Tamil and 
Sartihtl Inscrtpltons p 30, n l Hultr-cii / A , vol \x, pp 2S8-9 , 
Knnnl n ihh u, Tamils, pp SO-co nml notis More rccenlly, Mr T A 
Gopinatlin lino tiqpested (Sen Tamil, '°1 l'. P 514) thnt in n dntc 
‘ crp.r ee^u^pcrsAS' tht first fiptire referred to the actual 
tc^nal jtar of tht- rtilm^c prime and tht r ccond past the dntc counting from 
'he toronntlon of the previous ruler, and that tills method was tisuall) con- 
tinued till the rulinp prince was crowned 13ut this explanation fails in n 
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which may go to justify this practice is found in the 
laiger Smnamanur grant where the regnal year 
£)TCDTL-rrsv i j?ev- <5T p} ir u p? @6sr <$ it 6u gp is i endered m the 
Sanskrit part of the grant by Sodase Raj yav arse. Again, 
some inscriptions give the regnal year and the number 
of days since the commencement of the reign or since 
the commencement of the current regnal year , And 
when we get to the numerous epigraphs of the mediaeval 
and later Pandya c , such difficulties increase enormously 
Almost invariably the records of the Pandyas who ruled 
in Tinnevelly in the period of the decline of the Pandya 
power, 1 e. in the fifteenth century and later are dated in 
the Saka era, on the other hand Saka dates are the 
exception m the insciiptions of the mediaeval Pandyas or 
the Pandyas of the Second Empire as we may call them 
But several records contain astronomical data which 
yield often strange and perplexing results. Many kings 
have been made and unmade by hasty calculations and 
equally hasty corrections and the student of history who 
is not a specialist in astronomy has great difficulty with 
the astronomers 1 And when it is remembered that 
the texts of the bulk of these inscriptions still await 

date 1U c i uf i (ipc-r(r?c)f?rr erfPir ucreJIiiczTi— 110143 ’ I A , vol r v , p 288 
And Mr V Vcnhajja could only sa>, ' The second figure in these 
double dates which are frequently met with in Pand>a inscriptions has been 
taltn to refer to the actual reign of the king and the first either to his 
appointment a*- heir apparent or to some other event prior to Ins coronation’ 
A S I 1003-t, p 272 n) Mr C V *Nornyana Aiyar (Journ Itid His , 
\ol % ii, part 2) assumes that the date opposite to which other dates follow 
must be constant in the case of the same 1 mg Even this is not so 
bet, i g , Nos 518, G24 and f>25 of 1926v\lnch belong to the same kirg , 
aKo Nos 159-88 of 189-1 and No IV in Trav Aich Series i, pp 99 fT , 

1 50-51 

1 L h< "l difficulties will call for more attention later But a few 
sample'- mav tie no'ed here Imcr No 422 of 1917 is referred to a d 1357 
in p 112 and to a n 1445 in p 119 of A R E 1917-18 At p 89, AfVt’ E 
I‘>23-2! v e fnd Nos 327 od 334 of 1923 with calculated dates ad 1278 
and \ d 1417 renbed to the same 4 ing 
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publication one gets some idea of the conditions under 
which this part of the subject has to be studied. 

As pointed out in the Epigra pineal Report , igi ? 
(p 85) ‘ The subject-matter of the majority of the well- 

jnreserved inscriptions is, a gift made to a temple either 
of land or of money, for maintaining daily worship, 
special festivals, lamps, flower gardens and repairs , for ' 
feeding Brahmanas and providing jewels , or, it may be 
for supplying ghee of sheep and cows, to burn perpe- 
tual lamps in the temple Lands were presented or, 
sometimes, sold to the temple by private persons and 
village communities In the latter case, the sale amount 
was recovered from the temple treasury tlnough the god 
Chandesvara (the supposed manager of Siva temple) and 
through temple trustees ( sthanatta) ) (m the case of 
Vishnu temples) All land-gifts, whether sold or 
presented, were made entirely tax-free, the parties selling 
them invariably agreeing to meet the irai on such lands 
from their own pocket. Lands thus owned by the 
temple (devadana) were in turn leased out to be perma- 
nently enjoyed as kam, to select tenants or to the donors 
themselves (if cultivators), in consideration of a fixed 
amount of coin paid, or gram measured, at the temple 
treasury, regularly every year. Money gifts made to the 
temple were deposited with village assemblies and private 
individuals on permanent interest (mlai-poliyuttu) from 
which alone the temple had to meet the expenses speci- 
fied by the donor If the interest was not paid in any one 
year, the depositories agreed to pay it with the amount 
due for the following year together with a fine (dandam) 
fixed for the default period by the officer ( dharmasana or 
dhah»iasaiiabhatta ) who was one of the members of the 
temple establishment. A curious condition was that the 
man who came to collect the arrears thus due was to be 
2 
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fed twice every day till, peihaps, the amount was fully 
paid up. Sheep and cows granted to a temple for main- 
taining lamps were received by the shepherds ( mcmiachs) 
and the prescribed measure or measures of ghee supplied 
without fail The cattle were, it may be noted, consi- 
dered “ never to die or never to grow old ” for the appa- 
rent reason that they multiplied and increased in number. 
A very small percentage of the inscriptions treat of 
subjects other than the gifts specified above. Sale or 
exchange of land among private parties, inquiries into 
temple management made by officers (ad/ukan) appoint- 
ed by the king with a view to collect the outstanding 
arrears of a temple, assignment of taxes by kings or of 
tolls by merchants for the benefit of a temple, dedication 
of hereditary servants (men or women), settlements of 
disputes, specification of caste or communal privileges, 
memorials to heroes who died either in cattle raids or on 
battlefields and other public charities, such as the 
construction of a tank, the planting of a grove, the gift 
of a water-trough, etc., are also, sometimes, permanently 
recorded on stone It may be added that these records 
often yield information of value relating to land tenure, 
public revenues, village administration, and generally the 
state of social ana political life, affairs and activities 
But here a warning is necessary. The passage just 
quoted from the epigraphical report furnishes a compara- 
tively harmless instance of a tendency to combine infor- 
mation from diverse sources, separated widely in time 
and space, and so to form a general picture of the sodSal 
or political life of the country This tendency has 
particularly unfortunate results m the study of institu- 
tions as it is likely to produce an appearance of flat 
uniformity and absence of change , it will also increase 
the difficulty of detecting the presence or otherwise of 
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any signs of change or growth 0 It is only by carefully 
limiting our observations to the time and place indicated 
by the sources of our information that truth can be 
served in the present, and perhaps future work rendered 
easier 1 

We do not derive much help from numismatics for 
the study of Pandyan history. Coins definitely attribu- " 
3 table to the early Pandyas are very rare A few gold 
specimens are known 2 and these bear only the Pandyan 
figure of the fish. It is very interesting that the name 
Kuna known only to tradition and not to epigraphy is 
borne on a copper com figured by Sir Walter Elliot 
(No. 140) It is well known that Roman coins belong- 
ing to different periods have been found in several places 
in South India and the abundance of Roman copper of 
the fourth and fifth centuries A D. in and near Madura has 
sometimes led to the supposition that a local mint issued 
these pieces for daily use in a settlement of foreign 
merchants Many Roman coins of the Early Empire 
have been found in and near Madura 3 By far the 
largest number of coins belong to the mediaeval 
Pandyas and bear legends substantiated by inscriptions 
These coins often show the influence of the Chola con- 
quest by the presence of a tiger design or of Ceylonese 
influence indicated by the presence of ‘ a rude human 
figure, standing on the obverse, and seated on the 
reverse’ (Elliot, p 108) The earliest coins of the Ceylon 
type date from the eleventh century , 1 it came mto use in 
iTravida only, at the time the Chola-Pandyan dynasty 
were masters of the whole of it’ (Elliot, p. 109) It 



1 cCf similar remarks of Prof K V Rangaswami Aijangar in another 
connection, Some Aspects of Anctent Indian Polity , pp 31-2 

c See Elliot, Coins of Southern India , p 121 

3 See Sewell in JR A,S , 1904, pp 595 and 600-15, 
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should also be observed that ‘ the constant warfare 
which raged between Chola and Pandyan (rulers) not 
only renders it well nigh impossible at any particular 
time to fix the exact boundaries of their respective terri- 
tories, but also causes considerable uncertainty in the 
identity of a large number of their coins n n 

This review of the sources indicates that there is a 
large mass of material for the history of the Pandyas r 
which awaits critical discussion and cautious summing 
up Much good work has been done already , but more 
still remains to be done and it will be our endeavour in 
the following chapters to do something in this way. 



1 Tufnell, Hints to Coin Collectors in Southern India , pp 11-12 The 
most interesting of the Pandya coins known so far have been described in 
this publication and Elliot, as also in the papers of Sir T Desikachari In 
the Tamilian Antiquary and that of Hultzsch in I A , vol xxi, pp 323-6 
The Roman coins are discussed by Sewell in the J R A S , 1904 It may 
be noted that Sir T Desikachari mentions that gold coins with the fish 
design were found in South Canara , cf , in this connection, the observa- 
< tions of Prof D R Bhandarkar, Asoka, p 40 




CHAPTER II 



EARLY REFERENCES THE AGE OF THE &ANGAM 
r EARLY REFERENCES 

1 The oldest Diavidian word found in any written record 
1 in the world appears to be the word for “ peacock ” in 
the Hebrew te\t of the Book of Kings and Chronicles, 
m the list of the articles of merchandise brought from 
Tarshish 01 Ophir in Solomon’s ships ’ 1 (Caldwell) 

‘ In the luins of Mugheir . . not less than 3,000 years 
B C , was found a piece of Indian teak ’ 2 These 
references are calculated to give some idea of the 
antiquity of civilization in the Tamil land. 

A verse m the Kishkindhakanda of the Ramayana has 
been taken to lefer to the Kapatapuram of the Pandyas 
famed in the Tamil legends of the ‘ Three fsangams ’ 3 
But even if the sloka bears the meaning attributed to it, 
it is notoriously unsafe to base any conclusions about 
chronology solely on the texts of the epics and there is 
still the possibility that the verse is not older than the 
age in which these legends grew. It is not altogether 
free from doubt if the grammarian Katyayana refers to 

1 Caldwell, Comparative Grammar , p 88 

2 Ragozln, Vedic India , p 305 referring to Sayce But see Kennedy 
J R A S , 1898, p 267, where a much later date, sixth century, seems to be 
suggested 

9 Rd.md.yana, Kish Kanda, canto 41, verse 19 It has been pointed out by 
Pandit M Ragbava Aiyangar that the import of this verse has been missed 
byTIrthaand Rama, the North Indian commentators, and correctly given 
only by Govindaraja (Paper on ' Valmiki and South India ’ in the 
Tamilian Antiquary ) But the Pandit seems to have mistaken Govinda- 
raja’s meaning, See also O Stem, Indian Historical Quarterly, vol iv, 
p 778 The Mahdbhdrata references are not much more reliable See 
Dr S K Aiyangar, Beginnings of South Indian History, p 60 n 
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the Pandyan country and its king as has been generally 
held on the strength of the opinions of two great 
Sanskntists of the last generation — Prof. Max Muller and 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar . 1 The original name of the Tamil 
country is uiremts). (Pandi) and not uirem® (Pandu) which 
it should be, if Katy ay ana's rule referred to it. And there 
is the possibility that the Pandya of the Sanskrit gram- 
mar may be derived from Pandu, the name of a people in 
the Madhyadesa in Northern India . 2 The name Pandya 
perhaps came to be applied to the T amil Pandmadu m a 
piocess of Sanskritization on account of phonetic simi- 
larity and a Pandava origin invented for the Tamil ruling 
family Whatever its derivation may be, we find the 
form Pandya employed by Kautilya in his Arthasaslra 
and his references are clearly to the Pandyas of South 
India and to their capital Madura 3 The importance of 
these references will depend upon the view taken of the 
age and authenticity of the text of the Artha's&stra 
Likewise the reference in the Mahavamsci to a Pandyan 
princess who became the queen of Vijaya of Ceylon soon 
after the Nirvana of the Buddha is too vague and too 
much mixed up with legends to be of any value to the 
historian . 4 



1 See Caldwell, Comparative Grammar, p 12 and Bhandarkar, Early 
History of the Dekkan, p 6 These writers were rather too much under 
the influence of the Aryan theory in 'its crude form and did not allow 
sufficiently for aboriginal influences 

1 See Fleet’s topographical list of the Bnhai-Samhita, 1 A, vol xxii, 
p 187 , contra Caldwell, Ttnnevelly, p 12, who derives urrezny. fp->m 
Pandya as a more Tamihzed form 

0 Kautilya ii 11 refers to P&ndyakav&takaui as a variety of pearl with 
which compare Varahamlhira’s Pandyavafa (Fleet, ibid) Again at the end 
of the same chapter Kautilya refers to M&dhuram as a variety of cotton 
fabric, thereby showing the antiquity of the cotton industry of Mndur£ 

* See Geiger's Afa/ulvatfiSa, pp 59 and 01 Is there any connection 
between this story and that of Aiquna’s (Vijaya’s) marriage with a Pandyan 
princess ? 
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ckigin \\n -lGMFiewci or mi n v\ir 

In fact the origin ot the Pmdv »* 1*, hke all Midi 
question* ot origin, imehed in much oiKiinh Dus 
line of king* 1* given m the legend* two difieient ougm* 
which are not ea*v to reconcile The *lot\ of the thiee 
brothers ot Korkai 1 i* of the Romulu* pattern and 
perhaps indigenous* The connection with the P.uulav is 5 
,nnd the moon is the lesultot anothei nul r moie lmbili- 
ous tvpe of legend which thiew the moie humble stoi\ 
into the *hade m hi*torical times \ml it nnv be noted 
here that the Tv it ,la.\ 7 oh/ of Namhi mention* the lunai 
origin of the Pdndvns onl) in the eouise of a ie*toiation 
alter a deluge (No 17), and in tin* it is followed b) 
the later versions which, of coin*e, contain moie em- 
bellished accounts (No 19 in Nelson) None of the 
legends can he taken as pi oof, a* ha* sometimes been 
done, 3 that the Panel) a* tilled from othei cenltes hke 
Korkai, Manalur or Kaljanapum, befoie thev made 
Madura their capital, as the veiy fiist king 111 all the 
lists of kings that have been handed down to ns is said 
to have founded Maduia 

There is no reason foi thinking that the conquenng 
expeditions of the Maurjan limpciois in the south 
reached the Pandya counliy as has been suggested.' 
The earliest indubitable rcfeicnce to the Pandynn king- 
dom is still that in the ^Vsoka edicts Recently, 15 the 
existence of rock-cut beds and Bialinu lnscuplions m 

Caldwell, TvutCi'clly, p 12 

* Slory of Arjunn’s marriage , tlio nanif, /rn/iftin/f, 

3 Smith, Early Jhstoiy, fourth edition, p 4G8 , / A -till, ]» fit, 

* See Dr S K Aiyanpnr, Beptnmnps, pp HI IT and Q / 1)1 S , 
vol »vi, p 304 and the references piven there 

5 See ARE , 1907 onu trds and AS/, 1909-10, p 111 mid A R, h , 
1909, p 71 for the quotations which follow Also K V Siihrmnaula Alynr 
in the 1 A , vol vl, pp 209 II 
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natural caverns m several places in the Madura and 
Tmnevelly Districts has been brought to light ‘ None 
of these inscriptions have so fai disclosed any king's 
name. But they show that the possession of an alpha- 
betical system was one of the factois in the civilisation of 
the Pandyan kingdom in the second and third centuries 
B.C \ if not earlier These monuments go also to show 
the presence veiy early in the south of sttong Buddhist 
and Jama influences. They seem to confiim the imprest 
sion derived from a careful study of the Tamil classics 
that while Buddhism came in earlier, Jainism was per- 
haps the more persistent in its influence on Tamil litera- 
ture. Mr Krishna Sastn has observed that * it is strange 
how these sects did not exercise any influence with their 
patrons in the matter of their being provided with 
comfortable rock-cut cells, during their retirement to the 
hills m the rainy season, as their compatriots of the 
north did Perhaps, the South Indian kings of those 
times were inclined moie towards Brahmamcal institu- 
tions than Buddhist or Jaina ’ 

THE AGE OF THE SANGAM 

The earliest historical kings of the Pandya country 
are those mentioned in the early Tamil works that have 
come down to us in the form of the collections known as 
the Sangam works. It has been sometimes doubted if 
the Silappadikaram and the Manimeialai belong to this 
group and the whole question of the age and historicity 
of the Sangam has given rise to controversies whielvdo 
not seem to be justified on a calm review of the various 
lines of evidence available It is unfortunate that the 
earliest account we have of this matter is envelopfd m 
legends. This account occurs in the mtioduction to the 
commentary on the Iratyanar Ahupporul which refers 
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together in the well-known collections. 1 Even a 
cursory study of the many short poems and others of 
moderate length like the Maduraikkan'ii will show two or 
or three things clearly Firstly , we are dealing with a 
mass of literature that extends over three or four con- 
tinuous generations or perhaps more In the light of this 
internal evidence we may assign a length, of, say, c 150 to 
200 years for the period represented m these works 
Secondly, the political geography of the country 
includes besides the ‘ three monarchies ’ of the south, a 
number of minor principalities ruled over by petty 
warrior chieftains, vying with one another in the arts of 
war and peace. Thirdly, the references frequently made 
to ports, ships and merchandise including foreign 
imports and exports remind us strongly of the notices of 
South India by the classical geogiaphers and historians 
of the early years of the Christian era The common 
references to ports like Musin, Korkai and Tondi, to 
mention only a few, and articles like pepper, wine and 
silk cloth are too obvious to be missed Lastly , the 

style and diction of these works undoubtedly bear close 
affinities to those of the Silappadikaram and the Mam- 
mekalai and are much nearer to these in point of time 
than to the hymns of the Tiruvasagam or the Tevaram 
and the two sets of works cannot belong to the same age 
but lpust be assigned to different periods which maybe 
separated by centuries This consideration gams in 
strength from the state of religious life which is reflected 
mthe Silappadikai am on the one hand and the devotional 



1 Perhaps it is worth stating that not much importance should be 
attached to the grouping of these anthologies into Effutloka. and 
Padinenkllkanakku especiall> as the second of these groups seems to take 
in seieral late and unanthenticated works See in this connection V Ven 
1 ay>a on the Naladi}5r and the Muttaryar in the A S 1 , 1905-6, p 178 n 
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hymns on the other We have only to recall the 
enumeration of the temples in Puhar (canto 5), the 
Vcttuvavai z^canto 12) and the Aycciyar Km aval (canto 
17) in the SiIappadiLai am 1 and contrast these with the 
fervid devotion to Siva and to Visnu coupled with an 
equally fervid hatred of the heretic sects of Buddhism 
and Jainism that mark the sectarian hymns of the 
Ifevaiam and the Tu uvaymoh, and we at once lealize 
that there is no difficulty involved in assuming an 
interval of some centuries between the two ages , on 
the other hand such an assumption seems to be forced 
on us by other considerations like the absence of any 
reference to the Pallavas in the Sangam works It will 
now be. clear that there is a strong pnma facie case for 
accepting the chronological indications of the Gajabahu 
sjnchionism and referring the Sangam works to the 
early centuries of the Christian era And this arrange- 
ment could not be shaken except by arguments of 
equal cogency which do not conflict with the general 
probabilites of South Indian history 2 



1 The Manvnckalai is strongly tinged with Buddhism but does not 
appear to contain an> thing conflicting with the indications gi\en by the 
Silappadiharam This work has been studied in its historical setting in a 
recent monograph by Dr S K Aiyangar 

I have made the discussion of this \ exed question quite geneial and 
based it ou broad considerations in order to avoid getting lost in minutiae 
Those Wht> wish to* pursue the control ersy in more detail must go to 
Dr S K Aiyangar, Begnntngs, pp* 161-240 and 287 ff and his Ancient 
India , K G Sankara, Q J M S , \cl viu, pp 34-60 , K G Sesha 
Aiyar, same, vol su, pp 143 ff and op the other side L D Swamikkannu 
Pillal, Indian Ephcmcns, vol i and Mr K V S Aiyar, Ancient Dekhan , 
pp 91 ff and the references given by these writers Pandit M Raghava 
Aiyangar’s arguments for a fifth century aie refuted in detail by Mr 
K Snnn asa Pillai (see <i&n<zr of the Pandit and Sen Tamil, 

vol x», pp 3-24) There is little to be said in favour of Mr T G 
Aravamutljan’s effort to explain one unknown by another in his 
Essay on ' The Kaven, MauJUjans and the Sangam Age ’ It is 
perhaps not possible with our present knowledge to explain the references to 
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We shall now briefly review some of the considera- 
tions which have been held to militate against this view 
The late Diwan Bahadur L D Swamikkannu Pillai said 
in his Indian Ephemeris , vol i, ‘ Portions of the Part- 
padal anthology which deal with developments of Saivism 
and Vaisnavism seem to be more recent than the first 
centuiy A D if we are to follow Dr. Bhandarkar and 
other eminent authorities ’ (p 105) Again, Kanaka- ( 
sabhai’s work would have to be renamed ‘ The Tamils 
1 200 Years Ago ’ ‘ These somewhat overdrawn pictures 

of the state of civilization in South India 1800 years 
ago will have to be revised in the light of our present day 
knowledge of epigraphy and chronology, and the scenes 
of the Maduia Sangam will have to be transferred from 
the first century A D to the seventh and the early part of 
the eighth century A.D , the period which witnessed along 
with the decay of Buddhism, the rise of the Saivite 
and Vaisnavite teachers, Tirugnanasambandar, Sankara- 
carya, Nammalvar, etc ’ Incidentally this rearrangement 
will explain the Tamil literary tradition which ascribes 
the Jlvakacmtamani to the same age as other Sangam 
works (p 469) Lastly, the Kannaki legend may be as 
old as Gajabahu I in Ceylon, but not older than the 
seventh or sixth century in South India The contem- 
poraneity of the kings mentioned in the Silappadi- 
karam is very doubtful as the figures of Kankala and 



the fights with the Aryans of the north of Karikala (£tla , canto 5, 11, 
89-110) and of fsenguttuva (cantos 26-8), Dr S K Aiyangar (Augustan 
Age) supposes that the southern kings helped the Satavahana ruler 
Gautamlputra Satakarni in repulsing the Sakas — but this assumption does 
not rest on much solid evidence and does not explain all the references in the 
epics It is also worth noting that the Perundevanar of the Sangam is an 
earlier poet different from the protege of Tellarerinda Nandipotd? See 
Venhayya in A R E,1907, pp 51- 2 and Narrtnat e d Narayanaswami 
Aiyar, introduction, p 54 , contra K V S Aiyar, op cit , pp 94-5 , 
and Dubreml, The Pallavas, p 80 
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Nedunjeliyan aie shadowy whereas Senguttuvan is the 
one bold figuie ‘ The fiction of wilting a romantic 
poem undei the pen-name Ilango Adikal was cleverly 
conceived ’ (459-60, n ) 

That we read the histoiy of leligious faith in South 
India difieientl) tiom Mi Swann hkannu Pillai has been 
already indicated It is not possible to see how that 
distinguished chionologist claims the suppoit of ‘Dr 
Bhandarkar and other eminent authorities ’ for his view 
of Saivism and Vaisnavism in the Pa,ipadat as on 
the one hand he has not given any indications that would 
enable us to test the statement, and on the other, Dr 
Bhandarkar’s work is full of the sense of the difficulties 
of marking exact chronological limits 111 the histoiy of 
religions in India and leaves mail) points stuuiedly vague 
At an) late the present writer is constrained to confess 
Ins inability to see Mi Pillai’s meaning and lest content 
with the remark that aiguments which lesolve them- 
selves into differences 01 opinion cannot, with profit, 
be pursued fai He 111a) I10 a ever quote Bhandarkar and 
sa) ‘ there is nothing to show that Vaisnavism had 
not penetrated to the Tamil country eaiher 1 e , about the 
first century ’ (p 50) Tnere is indeed a trauition which 
ascribes the JlvaLacintranani to a Sangam but this very 
tradition seems to distinguish this Sangam from the 
earlier one and refer it to Poyyamoli Pulavar 1 That in 
a w'ork of his brother* w r e see more of Senguttuvan than 
of the tw'o other monarchs w'ho were his contemporaries 
in 'the Tamil land is only to be expected and does not 
need any special explanation , much less does it warrant 
the theory that Ilango Adigal is a fictitious pen-name. 
Lastly, when Mr Pillai concedes that the Kannaki 

1 See M Raghava Aiyangar, on 1 Poyyamolippulavar ’ in Sen Tamil, 
vol v, pp 512-13 
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legend may be as old as Gajabahu I m Ceylon he 
virtually gives away his case , for the ‘ Kannaki legend ’ 
was distinctly of South Indian, not of Ceylonese, origin. 

It now remains to see if our present-day knowledge 
of chronology and epigraphy throws any new light on the 
age of the fsangam , or even if it renders the early 
centuries of the Christian era an improbable period for it 
The astronomical data in the text of the Silappcuhkaram 
have been held insufficient by many scholars for the 
purpose of calculating correctly the date of the events 
mentioned therein, and Mr Swamikkannu Pillai’s efforts 
to eke out the text by doubtful paiticulars from the 
commentary cannot be held to be satisfactory , 1 and his 
result has not been generally accepted And there is no 
reason to think that the mention of a week day m a work 
must mean that it is later than A.D 400 as has been main- 
tained by those who advocate a late date for the &ilap- 
pacLikaram and quote Fleet in their support This has 
been made sufficiently clear by other writers who suggest 
a Chaldean origin for the Indian system A recent writer 
has remarked 2 that ‘ the Hindu names (of week days) are 
the exact equivalents of the Roman names which came into 
use in the West about the beginning of the Christian 
era ’ and we know that there was active intercourse 
between the Early Empire and South India at the time 
We now come to the epi^raphical evidence on the 
matter. The facts are — 

(1) The Velvikkudi grant mentions Palyaga Mudu- 
kudumi Peruvaludi as the original donor of Velvikkudi , 

(2) This gift was enjoyed by the donee and his 
descendants for long (mdu btmkti) before the Kalabhra 

1 See in this particular the appendix to ch vii in Dr S K Aiya'ugar’s 
Beginnings 

8 G R Kaye, Hindu Astronomy (Memoir No 18 of Arch Department), 
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interregnum at the end of which came the Pandya 
restoiation under Kadungon, 

(3) Kadungon s giandson is called Silai-ttadakkai 
Kkolni-kkalirru Celiyan Vanavan Sengor-Cendan , 

(4) The larger Sinnamanur plates begin the genea- 
logy with Ankesari Parankusa, evidently the king 
mentioned next to Sendan in the Velvikkudi giant, and 
lefer to the battle of Talaivalanganam, the translation of 
’the Bhaiatan: and the establishment of the ^angam as 
among the achievements of the early Pandyas whose 
names are not given 

In some discussions the following assumptions have 
been quietly made, though there is nothing in the 
epigraphs themselves to support any of them 1 and some 
of them* are e\en opposed to indications in the records — 
(a) Mudukudumi ruled immediately before the Kalabhra 
interregnum, (/;) the name of Kadungdn’s grandson is 
Sehyan , (f) this fseh^an must be the same as the 

famous Talai) alanganattu Nedunjelnan of Sangam fame 
especially because the Sinnamanur plates which begin 
the genealogy immediately aftei this Sehyan lefer to 
Talai)alanganam as among the past glories of the 
Pandyas But Mudukudumi could not have reigned 
immediately before the Kalabhra occupation, for if he did 
so, a man speaking centuries afterwards could not say 
that his gift was enjO)ed for long before the foreign 
inroad. And the name oT Kadungon's grandson is not 
Sehyan, which is only a common name for the Pandyas, 
and occurs here m the midst of an ornate mtioduction 

1 See T A Gopmatha Rio in Sen Tamil, vol \n pp 440 ff and K V S 
Aiyarin Anctenl Dckhan , p 111 and the / A , \ol \1, pp 224 S Unless 
I am much mistaken, Mr Aiyar begs the question at p 226, para 2 of 
1 A , *ol xl, and simply assumes what be has reall) got to prove, viz that 
the \ictor of Neheli was son of the victor of Talaiyalanganam See also 
Krishna Sastn in El, vol xvii, p 297, contra Venkayya in The Tamilian 
Antiquary, No 3, pp vi and vii 
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to the king’s real name, Sendan which seems to be 
confirmed by the genealogy of the smaller Smnamanur 
plates which begins with Jayantavarman. Moreover it 
must be explained why, if this fsehyan Sendan as he is 
called by the epigiaphists was the victor of Talaiyalan- 
ganam, a battle so famous in literature as to lend a prefix 
to the name of its hero, that historic fight "is not 
mentioned in the Velvikkudi grant which gives a long 
account of the achievements of the kings it names. It 
thus seems clear that the mention of Mudukudumi and 
Talaiyalanganam in these epigraphs confirms in some 
measure the particulars we gather from Sangam literature, 
and that it throws no new light on the age of the 
fsangam If anything, the reference to the longmterval 
between Mudukudumi and the Kalabhra occupation, 
and the reckoning of the Sangam and the translation of 
the Bharatam together with Talaiyalanganam among the 
legendary achievements which constituted the heirloom 
of the family, may lead an unbiassed student to the 
conclusion that these belong to an age altogether 
removed m the past from the kings whose history is 
recorded m these epigraphs 

We are therefore bound to assume , 1 until much 
stronger proof to the conti ary is forthcoming than has 
been put forward so far, that the Sangam age lies in the 
early centuries of the Christian era and we shall do so in 
the following chapter which attempts a reconstruction of 
the age in so far as it relates to the Pandyan kingdom 

1 This conclusion has been accepted by distinguished writers like 
V A Smith, Early History, pp 471-2 and n 4 at p 457 , and Sir Charles 
Elliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, vol n, p 214 ' Most Tamil scholars are 

agreed in referring the oldest Tamil literature to the first three centuries of 
our era and I see nothing improbable in this ’ Hultzsch s objections to this 
date, S 1 1 , vol ii, p 378, are too general and impressionistic to need 
separate discussion 
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The Maduraiklaiiji refers to two kings as the prede. 
cessors of the Nedunjehyan of Talaiyalanganam viz., a 
Nediyon ( 1 . 61) identified with Vadimbalamba Ninravan 
by the famous annotatoi Naccmarkkmiyar and a Palsalai 
Mudukudumi ( 1 . 759) no doubt the same as the first king 
of the Velvikkudi grant It is not possible to decide 
the distance in time between these two kings or between 
these and the Nedunjeliyanof the Stlappadikaram known 
as Ariyappadaikadanda on the one hand and the other 
Nedunjeliyan who is the hero of the Talaiyalanganam 
fight and of the Maduraikkaiiji , as perhaps also of the 
Nedunalvadai We proceed to note the outstanding 
facts about each of these kings recorded m the litera- 
ture of the age 

The king referred to as Nediyon or Vadimbalamba 
Ninravan is an almost mythical figure whose achieve- 
ments find a place in the ‘ Sacred Sports ’ of Madura, 1 
and also among the traditional achievements of the 
Pandyan kings mentioned in general terms m the 
Velvikkudi and Sinnamanur plates Mudukudumi 
Peruvaludi is a more tangible figure who is praised by 
three poets m five short poems 2 One of them [Pit rain 1 2) 
refers to his foreign conquests as the basis of his libera- 
lity, and another by the same poet ( Pur am 15) 
contains a shocking description of the way he treated 
conquered territory ploughing it with white-mouthed asses 
and refers to the many big sacrifices he performed in his 
day Another poem ( Pur am 6) contains a blessing cou- 

pled with extravagant hero-worship which claims all India 
as the territory ruled by this king The king who ruled 
m Madura at the time of the story of the Stlappadikaram 

<r 

1 See Nambi’s Timvtfaty tidal, No 21 

B Nefainaiydr, Pur am 9, 12, IS , NedumpalhyaUan&r, Put am 64 and 
Karikt{&r Pur am 6 
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was a Nedunjeliyan distinguished by the epithet 
Anyappadaikadanda 1 for reasons that cannot now be 
traced He is said to have died of a broken heart when 
the innocence of Kovalan was proved to him by Kannaki 
bejond all possibility of doubt There is a short poem 
( Pit ram 1S3) ascribed to him which puts learning above 
birth Snd caste. His viceroy at Korkai and perhaps his 
son and successor was another fsehyan, called Verri Ver- 
celiyan or Ilanjeliyan, who wreaked terrible vengeance 
on the goldsmiths by sacrificing a thousand of them m 
one day to appease the great goddess who had been 
Kannaki 2 This occurrence which seems to be historical 
in substance must be ascribed to about the time of 
GajabaJiu I of Ceylon, somewhere in the second century 
AD It seems probable that the only other figure that 
stands out boldly from the rest, the victor of Talaiyalan- 
ganam, 3 was later than the rulers mentioned in the 
Silappcidikaram. He came to the throne as a )outh and 
early in his reign proved more than equal to a hostile 
combination of his two neighbouring monarchs aided by ' 
five minor chiefs The decisive engagement took place 
at Talaiyalanganam which has been, with great plausi- 
bility, identified with a village of almost the same name, 
Talai-Alam-Kadu, eight miles north-west of Tiruvalur, 

1 See end of Maduraikkanciam, Katturai , 11 14-1S 

E Silappa.dik5.ram, canto 27, 11 127 tf 

3 There are numerous references to this Ling and it will be well to 
bring them together here KaLladanar in Puram 23, 25, 371 , Idaihkunrur 
Kilar in same Nos 76 to 79 all referring to the great victory of the reign and 
No 76 giving also the alternative name of the king PaSumputpandiyan , 
Kudapulaviyanar in Puram IS and 19 , Paranar in Aham 116, 162 and 
Kuruntogai 393 , Naklnrar in Aham 36, 253 and 266 , also Narrmai 35S and 
perhaps NedunalvSdai in the PaUuppa((u , Maduraikkanakkayauar in Aham 
33S , Mangudi Kilar, Puram 24, 26, 372 and above all the Maduraikkanji of 
Mangudi Marudan , Puram 72 is ascribed to the king himself and an ex- 
cellent piece Narrmai 387 and Aham 175 may or may not be contem- 
porary references 
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m the Tanjore District 1 There exists a simple poem 
of great force and beauty ( Pur am 72) in which the young 
king swears an oath of heroism and victory in the ensu- 
ing fight which he appeals to have amply fulfilled. It 
seems that his enemies took the offensive, greatly under- 
rating the strength of the youthful ruler and hoping for 
an easy partition of his territory among themselves. 2 
Nedunjeliyan had to begin his fights almost at the gates, 
of Madura (A ham 1 1 6) and pursue his foes up to the 
scene of the decisive engagement in the Fanjore District 
It must have been in this campaign that Mandaram Cheral 
Irumporai, the son of the Chera King of the Elephant-look 
must have been captuied alive, as is seen from Puram 17, 
in literal fulfilment of Nedunjehyan’s vow referred to 
above ( Puram 72) After thus surmounting his initial 

difficulties in the defensive war that was forced on him 
by his jealous and aggressive neighbours, Nedunjeliyan 
appears to have taken the offensive in his turn and won 
substantial successes against his foes. Two separate 
campaigns seem to be mentioned, one against the Kongu 
chief, an Adigan, the chief event of the war being an 
engagement in a place somewhere near Uj-aiyur, 3 and 
another against the Nidur chieftain Evvi which resulted 
in the annexation to the Pandyan kingdom of the 
Milalaikkurram and the Mutturrukkurram, apparently 
territories in the modem district of Tanjore 4 That this 



1 P Sundaram Pillai, Madras Christian College Magazine, \ol is, p 117 
1 Puram 78, 11 5-6 — ' '■Qurfhuu>’mQu>, isiDtSp Quir^vsaLS&etuar, Qsiresrif-njiD 

QuiflQpar ’ 

3 The place is referred to as l sK,enas(JsirL^ awesgLiupisp&t' ( Kuruntogai 
393 Pandit R Raghava Aiyangar calls it the battle of cnreosuupispSso 
AhanUnUru, Introd , p 49 bee also Aham 253 c 

* Puram 24, Aham 266 Perhaps Mutturrukkurram was taken not 
from Ewl but some one else— Puram 24, 11 20-23 It should be noted 

however that Evvi is called in this poem uwCeior and that Mutturu is said 
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king was a follower of Brahmimcal Hinduism is dear from 
the reference to a \echc saciince pcifoimed b) lum with 
the assistance of Brahmins learned in the Vedas Him- 
selt eudentl) a poet of no small mcnt, this king appeals 
to hn\c been also a gieat patron ot the picts and is cele- 
biateci in the songs of man) ol them including Mangudi 
Marud«*n, Vikkirar and his fatlici, Baranarand Kalladanar 
The othei Band) as ot tuts penod ma) now be 
more brieti) noticed Some ot them ma) ha\e been only 
members of the ro\al tanul) who never ruled as f mgs — 
for example, Ilamperuxaludi who cued in the sea, the 
author ot Pai.pnda! No 15, Patau itfa and Ann mat 
55 ana 56, Namm Ncdunjeh)an (/ ,t,ai„ 239) , Band) an 
Nahilu.dt, the luthor of Pa, tl 'tiilal 12, Cittiramadattu 
Tunjija Nanmaran {Patau 59 j and otiieis 1 Band) an 
Am udai Aambi, suitabl) to Jus name, figures as 
the author 01 <e\eral wise little poems 2 and is the 
object 01 a beautuul address b) the poet Bisirandai)ar 
{Pin an, id.}) on the econoni) of moderation in taxation 
Another king who is glonded b) renowned poets like 

to h~\c bdon l i! o Cfc~Qrf-Cc.i J '- Mr K \ S Anar's guesses 
about Xun Lhn Vata/ if , 1 be) 4 tin same s MthilaikKur^am 

( Arcie t DcUar, pp 115-22; m no v» irrntul b\ liter ir\ t id cpigrapha. 
eudstice And i* }i 1 c 12d lie ute'j im\l 1 wrom, lead whenhesaas 
* this diw 10 1 to\t'c 1 1 1 ir r t i-c 1 urrounding M ulura ' 

1 1 or the c alc of complete <_ s 1 tho-n omitted in tin. text nnj be noted 
down hurt 

(1) Andarni n an ktij-uv ahull tiuthor o f Kurin, to^ai 315 and Aham 150 
and 22S 

(2) Kind} an Panniidutand'tu Kuruntogat ilO 

(3) ,, Mfilmiuurnn , 215 

(1) ,, Muda'tirum irau A'arrtna: 105 (refers to Kuf[u\nn)and 

22b 

(5) ,, Miran Vnludi , author of A art tnat 07 and 301 

(b) ,, \ cj|n ambalnttu lunji>a Perm t|udi, Put am 5S 

(/) karungniopuiperuru Pe\ ir Vnludi, Put am 3 
(b) Pind>an kirau S "titan , Put am 17b 
(9) kudakarattu 1 unji>u M trail Vnludi, P iram 51 and 52 
3 Ku run 230, Narrtnai 15, Pit [am lbs, Aham 2b 
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Nakkirar {Puram 55—5 7) earned for himself the un- 
enviable distinction of being pilloried in song by two 
poets ( Puram 196, 198) for his llliberality and his name 
was Ilavandikaippalliltunjiya Nanmaran We do not 
know how the censure was provoked and how far it was 
justified Famous as the contemporary of the author of 
the Tirukkural , Ugrapperuvaludi proved the strength of 
his arm by subduing the chieftain of Kanapper (Kalaiyar- 
k 5 il) who had entrenched himself behind a strong fortress 
in the place. 1 He was a poet himself and is said in 
tradition to have caused the anthology of the A/ianamnu 
to be made This king has been sometimes identified, 
not on quite convincing grounds, with the Nedunjeliyan 
who e xpiated on his thron e the murder of Kovalan. 2 
The last king we shall notice in this necessarily dis- 
connected sketch will be Bhutappandiyan who took 
Ollaiyur and whose queen is well known by her song 
on the occasion of her salt 3 We know little about 
this king except from his own compositions {Puram 71, 
246, 247 and A ham 25) and these present him as a 
loving husband who was lucky in the company of his 
cultured wife and dreaded separation from her, and a 
prince who valued his friends more than is the rule with 
princes 

The period of these ‘numerous kings’ with their 
‘ clumsy names and titles as Smith found it, is well 
portrayed in the literature of the age. A careful study of 



1 Puram 21, 367 and the pieces by the king himself uz , Aham 26, 
Narrinai 98 and Tiruvalluvamalai 4 

2 Dr b K Aiyangar, The Augustan Age of Tamil Literature m Ancient 
India, pp 355-6 

3 Puram 246 , see also Puram 247, referring to same Pandit R Eagha\n 
Aiyangar, Sen Tamil, vol h, p 304 points out that Bhuta Pandynn maj be 
taken to be later than Nedunjeliyan of Talaiyalanganam as he refers to 
Titiyan who was beaten in that famous battle 
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Laksmi And Murugan the son of Korravai, is des- 
cribed as the son of six mothers, the captain of the 
forces of the gods, and the wealth of the Brahmins. 1 
Again a poem ( No. 55 ) in the Purancinilrti contains a 
beautiful reference to the story of the burning of the 
Tripura by Siva and to the shrine of Subrahmanya 
in Sendil (Tiruccendur) , and the Aycciyarkufavai in 
the Silappadiktiram contains songs which embod ( y 
the whole cycles of Rama and Krsna legends m 
terms which leave no room for doubt about the 
general prevalence of the mythology of Brahminical 
Hinduism in the Tamil land in those days. It has 
been suggested that stones like those of Kannappar, 
Chandesvarar and Karaikkal Ammai may be considered 
to contain traces of pre-Aryan religious customs. It 
may be so And the Silappadikciram and the Mam- 
mekalai prove unmistakably the prevalence of Jainism 
and Buddhism side by side with the other cults and this 
indication receives confirmation, as has already been 
pointed out, from the early monuments of the Tamil 
land. 

The form of government was, of course, monarchy. 
It is not possible to understand the exact import of the 
‘ five great Kulus ’ and ‘ eight great Ayams ’ which are 
often referred to as part of the king’s paraphernalia on 
ceremonial occasions 2 Th^se institutions seem to have 
been common to the three monarchies of the Tamil land 
and commentators differ as to their significance The 
older annotation makes the five Kulus consist of the 
people priests ( urrrruumr ), physicians 

1 See Tirumurukarruppadai, 11 256-65 , and Kunra Kuravai nxcanto 24 
of the iilappadikaram 

2 See Index and erezrCuirnuUi in Pandit bwaminatha 

Ai>ar’s editions of the $tlappadikaram and the Manimikalai 
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(LDQFjp^rr), astrologers (SiS^jsn-) and ministers 
(jyG»ui&&ir) while a later gloss adds commanders, 
messengers and spies to the ministers and priests 
(l jQirrrSpir) to make the five groups Likewise there - 
are two explanations given of the ‘ eight Ayams ’ , the 
earlier one makes them groups of attendants on the 
king’s person like perfumers, dressing boys, etc , a 
•later account names more important groups of persons 
among whom are included the people of the capital city 
(mao-Lnrrfiprr) and the leaders of the elephant corps and 
of the cavalry One should like to know more about 
these apparently ceremonial groups of attendants, officials 
and non-officials, before one accepts Mr Kanakasabhai’s 
statement that ‘ the council of representatives safe- 
guarded the rights and privileges of the people ’ 1 It 
is well known that the ideals of monarchy laid down in 
the Km al are of a very high order, and these seem to have 
been constantly pressed on the monarch’s attention by 
the numerous poets of the land in the age we are dealing 
with Thus one poet ( Purarn 1S4) vividly contrasts the 
effects of moderate taxes which replenish the royal 
treasury periodically and make the king popular with 
those of oppressive exactions which impoverish the 
country and render the king unpopular, and illustrates 
his meaning by the difference m the cost of feeding an 
elephant from a barn and of letting him roam freely 
over fields ripe for the harvest Another {Purain 55) 
stresses the need for impartiality in the king’s justice, 
and valour, grace and liberality in his conduct in terms 
that deserve to be quoted in the original 



5 



1 See his Tamils, p 109 
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'jypQfi/j!? QpppQp ILHT&63T Q&tr pp 
Lop^)ffO, fiLn&iTGjr <$ Q& irei>Q <$ rr i — rr gn 
l 9 pOTzyra (gj&rsrm Q&rreoetirr jp 
t^rru9 p pesresr Genr^^p ei>rr esrr<ssnx!iijr? 
f£tB& errejrejr psysrGuQTj^T) &rruj < £pLD 
s wrearp p&rrevr 6UOTrs3)LD£iy (Lpesrjp) ( 

( 2p$y>t — kd tu iurrQ 

£i§® euirijpuj QizC&mpe&s * 

It is more interesting to notice the reference in the 
Silcippadilaram (canto 17, 1 7) to the supply of ghi to 
the king’s household in Madura in terms which remind 
us of Megasthenes’ statement that one village should 
each day bring to the treasury the royal tribute, which 
was apparently a tribute in kind, consisting of provisions 
for the daily consumption of the royal household. 

Social life especially in cities like Madura had attain- 
ed a high degree of refinement as could be seen from the 
literature of the age. It may be noted in passing that 
this literature was not always the work of poets who 
pursued poetry for its own sake Minstrelsy was a 
profession, and the roving bards of the time were often 
not easy to satisfy, and sometimes exceedingly sensitive. 
We have already noted instances of princes penalized 
by the scarcely veiled imprecations of poets who felt 
they had not been hospitably treated. A song in the 
1 wanununt contains a rather humble description of these 
organized bands of mendicants — some of them poets of 
real merit, some of them musicians with all kinds of quaint 
instruments, who moved about, with bands of female 
singers and dancers, from one little fortress to another, 
where their advent formed one of the few distractions 
of life for the chieftain, alternating with his hunting 




